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and left other valuable manuscripts ready for the 
printer. 

During the last year of his life he published a 
number of articles in the newspapers, in opposition to 
extension of the suffrage, in defense of the dog, in 
favor of prohibition, and, in the Kentucky Law Re- 
view, an answer to the attacks on the Supreme Court 
of the United States by Judge Wannamaker, of the 
Supreme Court of Ohio, charging usurpation in de- 
ciding acts of Congress unconstitutional. He also had 
articles in the latest number of the University Maga- 
zine and in a recent issue of the High School 
Journal. Among the manuscripts that he left were 
histories of "The Parish of the Chapel of the Cross" 
and "Christ Church Parish, Raleigh," and "Obscure 
Points in the Life of King SolonHon," and "The Di- 
plomacy of Jacob." Dr. Battle received the degree 
of Doctor of Laws from Davidson College in 1882, 
and the same degree from the University of North 
Carolina in 1910. 

Born December 19, 1831, he died February 4, 1919, 
full of years and of good works. 



ENTRANCE TO NEW ENGLAND COLLEGES 

* I V HE following resolution was adopted at the 

•*■ thirty-third annual meeting of the New England 

Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, held 

in Boston, on December 7, 1918. It speaks for itself : 

Inasmuch as on account of the influenza epidemic schools 
have been closed during the school year 1918-1919 in prac- 
tically all communities for varying periods of from three to 
seven weeks; and inasmuch as in the school year 1917-1918 
many schools lost time because of the coal shortage; and 
inasmuch as in the school year 1916-1917 many schools were 
closed for some weeks because of the epidemic of anterior 
poliomyelitis, it is evident that the academic preparation of 
the class which enters college September, 1919, will unavoid- 
ably be less thorough than usual. 

Therefore, be it resolved that the New England Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary Schools recommends that 
college executive officers and faculty committees on admission, 
in determining the fitness of candidates for admission to 
college in 1919, give even more weight than usual to the 
school records of candidates and the recommendations of 
the principals of the secondary schools. 



A leader, to be able correctly to use his natural 
moral power, must be thoroughly versed in his profes- 
sion, and thus obtain the necessary confidence in his 
ability to succeed in any undertaking. Knowledge alone 
is not enough; he must have frequently applied his 
knowledge to cases ; in other words, solved and exe- 
cuted problems dealing with the elements and princi- 
ples of his profession. — Yates Stirling. 



THE LATIN COLUMN 

LATIN VOCABULARY AND CURRENT TOPICS 
T ATIN teachers who are interested in the study of 
■■— ' English derivatives may find a helpful means in 
the columns of the Outlook devoted to a "Weekly 
Outline Study of Current History." One section of 
this "Outline," called "Vocabulary Building," gives 
each week a list of words often found in news articles 
and editorials on present-day political and military 
subjects. Often over 50 per cent of these words are 
Latin derivatives. For example, the list in the issue 
of December 4th contains sentimental, furor, liberal, 
abdication, provisional, interned, integral. Here is a 
fine opportunity to combine in an interesting way the 
study of English vocabulary, of Latin vocabulary, and 
of current topics! — G. A. H. 



STRONG ENDORSEMENT OF THE CLASSICS 
* I k HE American Academy of Arts and Letters, at 
-*- its recent annual meeting in New York, passed 
one of the clearest as well as the strongest resolutions 
endorsing the study of the classics that have come to 
our attention. We reproduce the resolution in full as 
it appeared in the New York Times : 

At a time when the habit of change threatens to unsettle 
all convictions and re-estimate all values, when war has con- 
centrated the intelligence of the world on mastering the se- 
crets of power latent in the physical forces of nature, when 
the readjustments of reconstruction direct attention to the 
practical needs of the importunate present, the American Acad- 
emy wishes to record its abiding faith in those intellectual 
traditions and spiritual aspirations of humanity which in 
their sum constitute the things that are more excellent. Lit- 
erature, including not only the best reports of the current life 
and the passing hour, but selected treasures of the European 
centuries from Homer to Tennyson, is simply the recorded 
memory of civilized mankind, the chief thing that distin- 
guishes mankind from creatures that live only in the con- 
sciousness of the moment. By reasons of conditions not 
likely to recur, the noble literatures of Greece and Rome pos- 
sess liberal and special excellencies not easily produced, and a 
peculiar power to stimulate, enlarge, and liberate the awaken- 
ing intelligence of studious youth. They have a further and 
hardly less weighty significance as the source of inspiration 
and the indispensable key to the full understanding of nearly 
all of the best books of the modern world. 

There may have been times when excessive emphasis of 
these truisms forced the study of the classical languages upon 
reluctant or unfitted minds to the retarding of educational 
progress and the neglect of other not less essential studies. 
Those days are passed and their controversies concern us no 
more. It is no longer a question of exclusive predominance 
of the classics in education, but of their suppression. The 
study of the classics is not an obstacle, but an aid to the 
fostering and prosecution of those scientific inquiries upon 
which modern civilization depends. 

With no desire to revive obsolete controversies, and with- 
out attempting to anticipate the details of a curriculum, the 
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Academy believes that, in a broad view of present conditions, 
thoughtful Americans ought to use their influence to en- 
courage rather than to discourage (1) the basic study of a 
substntial amount of Latin, and wherever practical, of Greek, 
in our secondary schools; (2) the cultural study of Greek 
and especially of Latin in our colleges; (3) the scientific 
study of classical antiquity in the graduate schools of our uni- 
versities. The triumph of the opposite policies will lower the 
intellectual and aesthetic standards of our secondary schools, 
and the average culture of the American people, and, in the 
absence of any controlling sense of linguistic laws and historic 
derivations, will debase their written and spoken English. It 
will convert into a mere technical or vocational school the lib- 
eralizing and elevating American college, which, however im- 
perfectly, has trained the statesmen, the writers, and the lead- 
ers of opinion who have made the America we know and love. 
It will destroy the young and flourishing school of productive 
American scholarship just as it is emancipating itself from 
the old provincialism and from the old dependence on Ger- 
many, and is preparing to take its true place in the fellowship 
of scholars throughout the world. 



TEACHING LATIN TO BEGINNERS 

MR. Edward J. Kavanagh, a teacher of Latin in 
the Morris High School, New York City, sends 
us an interesting communication on teaching Latin to 
beginners which we are glad to pass on to our read- 
ers in the hope that it may prove suggestive to other 
teachers of the subject. It should be added that Mr. 
Kavanagh did not write this for publication, though 
he has consented to let us give it to our readers. He 
writes : 

I am particularly interested in two aspects of the subject: 
(1) Propaganda — for Latin is on the decline in the New 
York high schools; and (2) Objective teaching devices for 
beginners. 

I am working on a text-book for beginners — profusely il- 
lustrated' — as- graphic as possible — and aiming to keep closely 
in touch with the familiar environment and every-day ex- 
periences of the young pupil. I have pressed the Orbis Pictus 
of Comenius into service. Many of my more advanced lessons 
are taken bodily out of that work, and transferred in photo- 
graphic fac-simile to the text-book. We mimeograph the 
lessons and pictures for each day, and they are given to the 
pupil, a lesson at a time. They seem to like the idea of 
"making their own book," for all the lessons are kept to- 
gether in a folder. The fact that some of our expressions 
do not occur in Caesar or Cicero — or were probably never 
used by a Roman at all (e. g., tabula nigra = blackboard) — 
does not bother us at all. This may seem to be far from 
"the Roman Spirit" (whatever that may be)— but it appears 
to be closer to the youngster. "Make first impressions so 
vivid as to be indelible" is our battle cry; and while we are 
at it, we would rather make such impressions pleasant than 
otherwise. I cannot see the object of adding difficulties to 
an already difficult thing for purposes of moral training. 
Such a procedure it seems to me, militates against its own 
purpose, and actually makes for immorality, through the dis- 
gust which it engenders. "Thoroughness" is certainly an 
ideal for which we all strive, but I find that many of the 
odder teachers cannot dissociate thoroughness for gerund- 



grinding. They make no attempt to get down to the child's 
level, and simply force their mature point of view and their 
mature morality upon immature minds — and a very crabbed 
and cheerless morality that often is. "Duty," "responsibility," 
"the daily task," are dinned into the ears of the luckless 
youngsters, until they welcome their deliverance from Latin 
with whoops of joy. Add to this the fact that they can stroll 
leisurely through French or Spanish, and, at an expenditure 
of about one-fifth of the effort, get as many Regents' credits. 
Much of the falling off in Latin is due to internal causes— 
not external changes. Teachers of Latin have been killing 
their own subject. "Direct" and "Inductive" methods will 
deliver the coup de grace — if they are allowed to continue. 
I am glad they are tabu here. — Edward J. Kavanagh. 



STANDARD TESTS AND SCALES 

PRESENT day school administration calls for the 
use of more accurate measuring tools of class- 
room procedure than individual opinion and guess- 
work. That we have reached a place where we can 
state with a considerable degree of assurance the ex- 
act degree of attainment reached by any given pupil 
in his school subjects is no longer a moot question. 
Tests and scales in reading, arithmetic, spelling, alge- 
bra, Latin, English, and the like tell us with almost 
incredible accuracy the progress of a pupil, grade, 
school or system in these subjects. 

These tests and scales are not, however, self- 
operative. One must learn how to manipulate them 
and how to interpret the results. It is not a difficult 
or a long task to learn how but it requires some prac- 
tice under direction. A course in educational tests 
and measurements will be given at the Summer School 
of the University of North Carolina this summer by 
Dr. L. A. Williams, who has had both theoretical and 
practical experience in handling these tests and scales. 
The course will include the use of tests for subjects 
of study in both the elementary and the secondary 
schools and will consider both theory and practice 
in handling this material. 



The breeze of freedom, which blew over from 
France to Germany, has to be sure here and there 
upset the lamp, with the result that the red curtains 
near some thrones caught fire, and the golden crowns 
became hot under the blazing nightcaps. But the old 
policemen are already bringing up the fire apparatus, 
and are sniffing about for smoke all the more care- 
fully, and are forging the secret chains all the strong- 
er, and, I notice already, a still thicker prison wall is 
invisibily encircling the German people. — Heine (in 
1830). 

Tell your fellow teachers to write for a sample copy 
of the High School Journal. 



